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NOW  that  the  foot-ball  season  is  over  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a few  words 
about  another  branch  of  athletics  which,  we 
hope,  is  destined  to  take  a prominent  place  at 
Lehigh — namely  track  athletics.  Last  year 
the  team  we  sent  to  compete  with  that  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  though 
it  did  not  come  off  victorious,  did  very  well 
indeed.  Track  athletics  at  Lehigh  are  in  their 
infancy,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  results 
obtained  are  all  the  more  encouraging.  This 
branch  of  athletics  is  one  which  well  deserves 
our  attention,  as  it  affords  an  opening  for  men 
who  are,  for  some  reason,  unfit  for  any 
of  the  other  three  teams,  and  it  increases  the 
number  of  Under-graduates  who  take  part  in 
active  athletics. 

There  seem  to  be  some  men  in  the  Fresh- 
man class  who,  with  proper  training,  could  be 
developed  into  very  good  material.  We  see 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  a creditable  showing 
may  not  be  made,  if  sufficient  interest  is  mani- 
fested by  those  qualified  to  compete. 


^ I H E work  of  adopting  new  rules  for  the 
Honor  System  seems  to  hang  fire.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress  the  new  system 
will  hardly  be  in  operation  in  time  for  the  ex- 
aminations at  the  end  of  this  term.  Due  delib- 


eration before  a change  is  a good  thing,  no 
doubt,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  a little  more 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Under-graduates 
would  not  be  amiss. 


7K  are  very  glad  to  see  that  more 
^ ^ interest  is  being  shown  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Agora  and  Forum  than  has  here- 
tofore been  manifested.  There  is,  however, 
still  much  room  for  improvement. 

The  debate,  which  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future,  for  the  two  prizes  offered  by  Dr. 
Drown  and  Prof  Thayer  will,  we  hope,  turn 
out  an  unqualified  success.  It  is  to  be  held  at 
a .special  meeting,  at  which  there  will  be 
physical  as  well  as  mental  refreshment.  All 
the  entertainment,  including  the  invitations,  is 
provided  by  the  two  friends  already  mentioned. 
The  invitations  will  be  sent  to  members  of  the 
two  societies  only. 

What  does  this  offer  amount  to  ? It  means 
that  the  University,  recognizing  the  v'alue  to 
the  men  of  such  work  as  is  offered  by  the 
Agora  and  Forum,  desires  to  bring  that  value 
to  the  notice  of  the  student-body.  Last  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  same  men  and  the 
liberality  of  two  friends  of  the  University,  our 
literary  society  room  was  repaired  and  fur- 
nished, and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  all 
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men  in  college  would  join  one  of  the  societies. 
Back  of  most  of  the  reasons  for  non-attend- 
ance at  the  society  meetings  there  is  a feeling 
of  indifference  not  easily  understood  when  all 
the  benefit  of  the  work  accrues  to  the  worker 
himself  as  it  does  here. 


That  the  societies  will  accept  the  offer  is 
already  known ; but  now  let  the  members 
turn  out  cn  masse  to  the  preliminary  debates, 
so  that  the  very  best  material  may  be  lined 
up  for  the  final  struggle. 


FROM  WHENCE  IT  COMES. 

A ^ then  a man  loves  a woman  should  he  endeavor 
^ ^ to  reason, 

Whether  its  wealth,  ambition,  or  her  sweet  disposition 
That  makes  him  adore  her  and  plead  for  her  hand. 
And  think  her  the  fairest  that  e’er  lived  in  the  land  } 


Well  reason  is  the  method  in  all  things  but  this; 
But  reason  in  this  case  will  spoil  a man’s  bliss. 
When  you  and  she  are  with  each  other  in  love, 

It  comes  not  from  reason,  but  from  heaven  above. 


A SURE  SIGN. 

^ then  your  chum  arrives  in  a deuce  of  a 
plight 

And  says  nasty  words,  but  swears  he’s  all  right. 
Yet  looks  as  if  he’d  met  the  fag  end  of  a fight. 
Then  look  out  for  “a  hot  time  in  the  old  town 
tonight.” 


COLLEGE  LIFE. 


IDEAL. 

y\  FTER  having  spent  a delightful  sum- 
^ mer  occupied  in  sailing,  golf,  tennis, 
dancing,  and  moonlight  flirtations,  you  arrive 
at  the  college  town  a few  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  term.  At  the  station  you  are  met 
by  a few  friends  who  escort  you  to  the  hotel, 
and,  as  soon  as  you  have  removed  the  stains  of 
trav^el,  take  you  off  to  dine. 

The  next  day  you  sally  forth  to  engage 
apartments  and  secure,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  two  large  and  airy  rooms  and  a bath, 
in  a nice  private  house  at  very  reasonable 
rates.  The  next  few  days  you  occupy  your- 
self in  leisurely  unpacking  your  things  and 
seeing  the  town. 

College  finally  opens  and  you  immediately 
take  a leading  part  in  your  class’  affairs. 


Everybody  treats  you  with  a deference  not  at 
all  like  the  manner  in  which  you  have  always 
heard  Freshmen  were  treated.  You  go  out 
and  try  for  the  Scrub,  and,  to  your  own  amaze- 
ment, make  the  ’Varsity  within  a few  weeks. 
Meanwhile  the  preparation  of  your  studies 
only  occupies  you  about  two  hours  per  day,  for 
which  you  easily  find  time  in  the  vacant 
periods,  so  you  spend  your  evenings  in 
“doing”  society,  in  which  you  have  become  an 
acknowledged  lion,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
novel,  your  pipe,  and  a glass  of  beer.  You 
are  never  in  need  of  funds,  for  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  money  is  to  write  home  and  in  a 
few  days  a check  for  the  amount  arrives. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  you  go  home,  un- 
conditioned, to  an  adoring  family — a college 
man  ! 
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During  the  second  term  the  studies  are  a 
trifle  harder,  but  yet  not  hard  enough  to  in- 
terfere with  your  more  important  duties,  both 
social  and  otherwise.  You  go  to  all  the  winter 
dances,  where  you  cut  a fine  figure,  and  excite 
the  envy  of  all  the  other  Freshmen,  and  not 
a few  Upper-classmen  bite  their  downy  mous- 
taches in  annoyance  as  you  sail  off  with  the 
belle  of  the  ball  on  your  arm. 

You  train  a little  for  the  mid-winter  sports 
and  win  the  majority  of  the  events,  and  see  a 
long  account  in  the  next  issue  of  the  college 
paper  of  the  “ dark  horse  ” who  gained  such 
great  laurels  for  the  Freshman  Class.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  walls  of  your  rooms 
are  literally  covered  with  flags,  medals,  and 
cups,  which  show  your  prowess  as  an  athlete. 

Meanwhile  you  have  acquired  quite  a little 
renown  as  a student.  The  instructors  and 
professors  acknowledge  youf  mental  ability  by 
giving  you  the  hardest  problem,  and  by  send- 
ing  you  to  help  unfortunate  men  who  are 
“stuck.”  You  are  spoken  of  by  your  class- 
mates as  a “ warm  student,”  and  it  is  predicted 
that  you  will  undoubtedly  stand  at  the  head 
of  your  class  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

June  comes  and  all  expectations  are  fulfilled. 
As  you  sit  on  the  porch  during  a vacant  dance 
at  the  Commencement  Ball,  you  muse  over  the 
past  success  and  see,  through  a cloud  of  cigar 
smoke,  a beautiful  vista  of  class  presidencies, 
captaincies  of  teams,  and  all  sorts  of  honors 
and  offices  during  the  three  years  to  come. 

REAL. 

You  have  spent  the  summer  in  coaching 
with  a gruff  tutor  who  makes  your  life  miser- 
able with  theorems,  problems  and  examples, 
and,  by  way  of  encouragement,  keeps  telling 
you  that  you  will  never  get  in  unless  you  study 
harder.  However,  you  manage  to  enter  with 
the  maximum  number  of  conditions  and  arrive 
the  day  before  college  opens. 

At  the  station  you  fall  in  with  a crowd  of 
students,  whom  you  afterwards  find  out  are 
Sophomores,  who  seem  to  recognize  you  at. 
once  and  take  you  up  to  the  hotel  where  the 
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whole  “gang”  has  drinks — on  you.  After 
making  your  life  miserable  for  a couple  of 
hours  they  finally  end  up  by  making  you 
drink  a large  glass  of  milk — which  you  pay 
for — and  leave  you  with  the  comforting 
assurance  that  they  will  see  you  later. 

Having  recovered  your  composure,  you  go 
out  to  find  a room,  but  at  this  late  date  every- 
thing desireable  is  engaged,  and,  at  last,  after 
about  four  hours  diligent  search,  you  esteem 
yourself  lucky  in  securing  a “third  story  back” 
in  a dutch  house.  The  furniture  consists  of  a 
bed,  washstand,  bureau  and  one  chair. 
“ Students  always  furnish  their  own  table  and 
lamp,”  you  are  told.  A rag  carpet  covers 
the  floor  and  the  walls  are  decorated  by  a 
single  chromo  which  exhibits  an  extravagance 
of  coloring  sufficient  to  give  one  a nightmare. 
The  only  window  affords  a pleasing  view  of 
back  yards  and  pig-pens,  the  odor  of  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  omnipresent  sour- 
kraut,  makes  anything  but  a pleasant  combi- 
nation. However,  it  is  the  best  you  can  find, 
so  you  strike  a bargain,  at  what  seems  to  you 
an  exhorbitant  figure,  and  begin  to  unpack 
your  things  and  make  yourself  comfortable  (?). 

College  opens  and  you  spend  the  first  day 
in  hunting  for  the  various  recitation  rooms, 
buying  books,  and  being  “guyed”  by  the 
Sophomores.  During  the  next  few  days  you 
become  quite  adept  in  the  art  of  dodging 
Upper-classmen  with  receipt  books  in  their 
hands,  who  only  want  to  “ touch  ” you  for  a 
couple  of  dollars  each. 

You  are  seized  with  a desire  to  play  foot- 
ball, so,  as  an  humble  beginning,  you  try  for 
your  class  team,  but,  after  breaking  up  all  the 
plays  and  getting  “cussed  out”  by  the  captain, 
you  conclude  that  you  won’t.  Your  routine 
studies,  which  you  hear  the  Upper-classmen 
speak  of  as  “ regular  fruit,”  take  nine-tenths  of 
your  time,  and  your  conditions  take  up  the 
other  tenth.  You  seem  to  flunk  your  “math.” 
regularly,  no  matter  how  much  time  you  put 
on  it,  and  the  Professor  warns  you  that  you 
are  below  a six.  On  Saturday  nights  you  feel 
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like  having  a little  fun,  so  you  go  out  and  en- 
joy yourself  immensely  with  sev'eral  Sopho- 
mores who  don’t  object  in  the  least  to  drinking 
at  your  expense.  The  next  day  you  have  a 
tired  feeling  and  a light  pocket-book. 

If  you  venture  out  of  a weekday  night  you 
are  made  to  carry  paste  and  usually  end  up  by 
being  “pinched”  by  a man  with  brass  buttons 
and  a “billy,”  and  spend  the  night  in  the  “jug.” 
Next  day  you  are  given  your  freedom  upon 
payment  of  fifteen  dollars.  Of  course  it  gets 
into  the  papers  and  somehow  your  family  get 
hold  of  it  and  write  you  harrowing  letters  in 
which  such  phrases  as  “going  to  the  dogs,” 
“a  disgrace  to  your  parents,”  “misplaced  con- 
fidence,” and  “turn  over  a new  leaf,”  etc.,  play 
important  parts. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  you  are  confronted 
with  bills  of  alarming  proportions  for  board, 
lodging,  etc.,  but,  alas,  your  escapades  have 
sadly  diminished  your  funds.  You  are  forced 
to  write  an  appealing  letter  home  and  in  reply 
get  some  more  money  and  a very  pointed 
warning  for  the  future. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  you  pass  just 


enough  subjects  to  enable  you  to  get  into  the 
“re’s”  in  the  others,  and  then  go  home.  After 
your  first  greetings  your  father  calls  you  into 
his  study  and  gives  you  his  opinion  about 
your  “wild  manner  of  living.” 

You  come  back  early  and  manage  to  pass 
off  most  of  your  conditions.  You  would  like 
to  have  a little  leisure  to  go  to  some  of  the 
dances,  but  the  paternal  warning  you  received 
keeps  you  at  your  books.  You  train  diligently 
for  the  mid-winter  sports,  but,  after  getting 
your  nose  knocked  crooked  in  the  first  round, 
you  decide  to  quit  and  sneak  home  to  your 
room.  You  spend  some  time  in  nursing  your 
injured  member  and  present  a pretty  spectacle 
for  about  two  weeks.  You  manage,  meanwhile, 
to  scrape  along  at  the  tail  end  of  your  class 
and  feel  lucky  that  you  don’t  “flunk  out.” 
June  comes  and  you  pull  through  with  only 
six  conditions.  You  leave  the  town  as  soon 
as  the  last  e.xami nation  is  over  and  forget 
your  cares  and  the  pro.spect  of  three  more 
years  of  hard  study  in  some  much-needed 
rest. 


INCONSTANT  WOMAN. 

]V  /r  EN,  in  philosophic  mood, 

Their  wondrous  foresight  show; 

And  say,  whatever  the  circumstance. 

You  need  several  strings  to  your  bow. 

But  women  scorn  the  sage  advice 
And  the  adage  to  ridicule  bring, 

For  with  keenest  delight  they  have,  out  of  spite. 
Several  fine  beaus  on  their  string. 
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THE  FADED  MAN. 

By  Aubuey  Weymouth,  *94. 


T T was  Commencement  time  — the  night  of 
Cremation.  We  three  or  four,  gathered 
together  in  the  class’  name,  had  wandered 
about  the  campus  from  group  to  group  or 
stood  around  under  the  lanterns  and  surveyed, 
with  the  patronizing  air  of  “the  old  gradu- 
ates,” the  transformation  of  the  old  time  Cre- 
mation into  a social  function.  We  saw  the 
soap-box  pyre  of  the  phoenix  like  Calculus 
consumed  for  the  nth  time,  heard  the  chatter 
of  the  Freshmen  to  the  Seniors’  guests,  and 
recognized  away  off  on  the  outer  circles  in 
little  groups  the  “landmarks,”  those  pathetic 
monuments  of  the  classes  of  years  before. 
And  when  the  band  had  wrestled  with  the 
last  number  of  the  Promenade  up  rose  the 
Seniors  with  conscious  dignity  and  escorted 
their  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  to  the  hotel  in 
the  funereal  manner  of  men  who  deeply  sym- 
pathized with  the  University  in  the  loss  of  the 
finest  class  that  had  ever  entered.  Following 
them  with  smiles  of  scorn  went  the  Juniors, 
who  stay  over  to  Commencement  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  June  Hop  Committee),  and  after 
them  the  Under-classmen  cheering  themselves, 
cheering  everybody,  and  seeking  good  cheer. 
So  too  passed  the  “landmarks”  and  the 
townspeople,  until  only  we  remained. 

The  stage  manager  of  college  life,  “ Jim” 
the  ubiquitous,  steps  forward  and  waves  his 
hands.  Decorators  descend  upon  the  campus, 
stripping  it  of  the  lanterns  and  shifting  the 
scenes  for  the  next  act  of  the  annual  open- 
air  performance.  All  is  quiet.  From  behind 
the  buildings,  out  into  the  moonlight  comes 
the  bent  figure  of  a man  carrying  a long 
stick.  He  stops  and  gives  a searching  look 
about  him,  but  there  comes  to  him  no  mock- 
ing laugh  of  the  small  boy  stealing  chestnuts- 
and  with  a grunt  of  satisfaction  he  disappears. 
Presently  the  lights  in  the  cottage  at  the  gate 
go  out. 


Thus  history  repeats  itself 
So  far — then  Charlie’s. 

We  seated  ourselves  at  the  table  in  the 
same  old  room.  Charlie  awoke  with  a start 
at  our  hammering,  came  in  to  greet  us  and 
miscalled  our  names  in  turn.  Mrs.  Charlie 
left  the  frankfurters  long  enough  to  push 
back  her  spectacles  and  give  us  the  same 
motherly  smile  and  a “ Dear  me,  how  big 
you  haf  grown.  Whiskers,  oh  my!” 

After  a while  the  Misses  Charlie  peeped  in, 
but  did  not  escape  until,  by  special  request  of 
“Tartuffe,”  they  had  played  Sousa’s  latest  on 
the  rheumatic  piano,  with  a “ basso  profundo 
obligato”  by  “ Tartuffe  ” himself 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  “ Sans  Souci  ” 
Simpson,  by  virtue  of  capacity  and  the  ability 
to  tell  things  barren  in  veracity  but  rich  in 
interest. 

After  the  first  draught  and  the  smile  of 
contentment  as  we  settled  back  in  our  chairs, 
“Tartuffe”  said,  as  we  all  knew'  he  was  sure 
to  say ; 

“Ah,  fellows,  ’tisn’t  like  ’twas  in  our  day — 
we  had  men  in  college  then.” 

He  always  judged  a man’s  worth  to  the 
college  and  the  world  at  large  by  his  ability 
to  qualify  for  the  foot-ball  team.  “Yes,” 
“Tartuffe”  continued,  “in  these  days  men 
enter  college  too  young,  they  graduate  too 
young.  They  take  jobs  at  ten  dollars  a week 
and  depend  on  the  allowance  fiom  home  to 
do  the  rest.  Consequently  we  are  developing 
a race  of  men  lacking  in  independence.  Now, 
I have  a theory — ” 

“ Never  mind  your  theory,  ‘ Tartuffe,’  ” said 
little  Tommy  Todd.  “'Drink  up  your  beer. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  fellows,  that 
classes  come  and  go,  but  Charlie,  like  Tenny- 
son’s old  brook,  “ goes  on  forever.”  The 
administration  changes,  professors  go.  Under- 
graduates fall  by  the  wayside,  but  here  on  the 
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threshold  of  his  inn  sits  Charlie  nodding  over 
his  paper  just  as  he  did  years  before  we  were 
Freshmen.  If  he  ever  thinks  of  the  future 
it  must  be  of  Heaven  as  a place  where  there 
is  always  cool  beer,  lots  of  it,  and  a never- 
ending  crowd  of  ‘ schtudents  ’ shouting,  ‘ Fill 
’em  up  again,  Charlie.’  Here’s  to  Charlie’s 
-perennial  youth,  bottoms  up!” 

“ By  the  way,”  said  “ Tartuffe,”  as  he  put 
down  his  empty  stein,  “ that  was  queer  about 
‘the  Faded  Man’  wasn’t  it?  They  say  he 
resigned  suddenly  last  Commencement  and 
departed  no  one  knows  whither.” 

‘‘  That’s  my  cue,”  said  “ Sans  Souci  ” Simp- 
son. “ The  Faded  Man  was  the  most  inter- 
esting study  in  my  college  life.  I shall  never 
forget  the  first  sight  of  his  tall  gaunt  form, 
the  faded  suit  he  wore  through  the  four  years, 
the  old  black  slouch  hat  and  the  green  um- 
brella. No  one  ever  knew  him  to  smile,  and 
yet,  as  you  used  to  say,  ‘ Tartuffe,’  he  was 
mathematically  just.  Often  late  at  night  as  I 
passed  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  I saw 
the  light  burning  in  his  room  and  knew  how 
hard  he  was  working  over  the  stuff  which  he 
had  to  hammer  into  bur  heads  the  next  day. 
That  light  was  a reproach  to  me  for  my  neglect, 
and  I would  actually  go  home  and  bone  awhile 
on  account  of  it.  I remember  the  day  before 
I graduated  I walked  down  from  college  with 
him,  and,  as  I stopped  to  say  ‘‘  Goodbye,”  he 
said  in  parting:  ‘‘  Mr.  Simpson,  I don’t  know 
of  anything  to  say  that  will  not  sound  conven- 
tional, but  as  a man  somewhat  older  than 
yourself  and  with  a little  more  experience, 
perhaps,  I do  say : ‘ Be  patient  and  avoid  the 
short  cuts.’ 

“My  first  job  was  on  a New  York  newspaper, 
with  the  princely  remuneration  of  $15  a week. 
I was  supposed  to  chase  around  and  verify 
clippings  from  other  newspapers,  and  when  I 
turned  in  the  facts  they  were  written  up  by  a 
more  experienced  man.  After  awhile  I got 
assignments  to  the  prisons  on  Sundays,  when 
Lillian  Russell  or  Della  Fox  sang  to  the 
prisoners.  It  was  upon  such  an  occasion  that 


I came  to  know  one  of  the  prisoners,  a fellow 
about  my  age.  He  was  a model  prisoner,  the 
keepers  said,  and  on  account  of  his  intelligence 
and  ability  he  was  assigned  to  clerical  work 
around  the  prison.  They  told  me  he  had 
worked  his  way  up  in  a New  York  bank  to 
the  place  of  teller,  about  that  time  he  developed 
the  disease,  ‘ doing  the  tenderloin  ’ There 
he  met  some  of  the  jolly  good  fellows  who 
give  straight  tips  on  the  races.  Same  old 
story — he  used  the  bank’s  funds  to  plunge  on 
some  of  the  sure  things.  Fortunately  they 
nabbed  him  when  he  was  out  only  about 
$5,000;  he  got  off  with  a comparitively  light 
sentence.  He  seemed  to  feel  his  disgrace 
keenly,  and  I had  a lot  of  sympathy  for  the 
fellow.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  kind  ol 
tobacco  I smoked,  so  we  developed  what 
might  almost  have  been  called  a friendship. 
One  day  he  noticed  my  college  pin.  ‘ I had 
a friend  who  went  there,’  he  explained. 

“ Then  he  asked  about  some  of  the  instruc- 
tors. During  that  winter  I spent  quite  a 
number  of  Sundays  there,  carried  him  maga- 
zines to  read,  and  did  what  I could  to  cheer 
him  up.  In  the  spring  I was  shifted  on 
another  tack.  One  day  I got  word  from  him 
he  would  like  to  see  me,  and  I went  down. 
I found  him  rather  badly  broken  up.  He  said 
there  was  a possibility  of  his  getting  a pardon 
quite  soon.  It  was  the  story  of  a brother’s 
devotion.  Unknown  to  him  this  brother  had 
given  up  the  savings  of  years  towards  reim- 
bursing the  bank,  and  then  from  his  meager 
salary  he  had  deposited  from  time  to  time 
small  sums,  until  the  debt  had  been  wiped 
out. 

“ ‘ The  bank  officials  have  interested  them- 
selves in  my  case  for  his  sake,’  he  said. 
‘ They  tell  me  I may  be  pardoned  in  a week. 
Then  we  shall  go  west  together  to  start  life 
anew.’  He  told  me  he  didn’t  like  to  go 
away  without  seeing  me  and  thanking  me  for 
my  kindness.  Now,  I am  not  morbidly  sen- 
timental, but  I must  confess  I thought  a great 
deal  over  this  brother’s  sacrifice  and  added 
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another  to  the  unwritten  romances  of  the 
great  city. 

“A  week  or  so  later  I came  up  to  Com- 
mencement. It  was  last  year,  and  on  such  a 
night  as  this.  I had  been  to  Charlie’s,  the 
hotel,  and  had  finally  taken  up  with  an 
assorted  gang  of  Under-graduates  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  How  we  spent  it 
does  not  concern  us  in  the  present  narrative. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  had  managed  to 
get  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  during  the 
evening,  and  as  we  recrossed  the  bridge  day 
was  breaking.  A westward  bound  train  rolled 
into  the  station  and  attracted  our  attention. 
On  the  station  platform  stood  a tall  awkward 
looking  man  with  a valise. 

“ ‘ Why,  it’s  the  Faded  Man,’  said  the 
Freshman. 

“ ‘ Hully  Gee — in  a new  suit  of  clothes,’  said 
the  Sophomore,  ‘ lets  go  over.’ 

“ A young  man  sprang  from  the  train  and 
clasped  the  Faded  Man’s  hand.  Then  they 
boarded  the  train  together. 


“ ‘ Chee-hee — chee-ha  for  the  Faded  Man,’ 
sang  out  the  Freshman.  The  Faded  Man 
turned  with  a smile — the  first  I had  ever  seen 
— and  waved  his  hand.  The  companion 
looked  back  also — I recognized  my  friend  the 
prisoner. 

“ ‘ Well  lets  go  over  to  Charlie’s  and  wake 
him  up,’  said  the  Sophomore. 

“‘It’s  too  early,’  I replied,  ‘I’m  going  up 
to  the  hotel.’ 

“ All  the  way  up  the  hill  I could  hear  these 
words  ringing  in  my  ears — ‘ Be  patient  and 
avoid  the  short  cuts,’  — ‘We  are  going  west 
to  start  life  anew.’ 

“ I tell  you  fellows  I have  had  to  smoke  very 
hard  since  then  when  I have  thought  of  it. 
So  I say  with  the  Freshman,  ‘Chee-hee — 
chee-ha  for  the  Faded  Man.’  ’’ 

“ Hello,  there.  Charlie — Guck  ein  mahl  da 
— Fill  ’em  up  again  — Sind  Sie  eingeschla- 
fen  ? ’’ 


CONSOLATION. 


grieves  the  man  whose  nose  is  long.? 
If  he  knew  what  to  do, 

He’d  thank  the  Lord — ’tis  something  which 
He  can  look  forward  to. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  PARADOX. 

''^HE  greater  from  the  less  can’t  be  taken, 
you  say. 

And  this  you  may  be  right  in  maintaining. 
But  you  can  take  the  conceit  from  a Freshman 
any  day. 

And  still  find  a little  remaining. 
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EDITOR’S 

y\  BOUT  the  best  little  book  that  has  come 
^ to  The  Table  for  a long  while  is  With 
Pipe  and  Book,  compiled  by  Joseph  Le  Roy 
Harrison.  It  is  a collection  of  the  best  short 
pieces  of  verse  that  have  appeared  in  college 
periodicals  all  over  the  country,  and  the  selec- 
tion is  exceedingly  well  made.  There  are 
two  pieces  in  it  from  The  Burr  ; the  first  by 
F.  S.  Camp,  ’87,  will  appeal  to  all  smokers, 
and  cause  them  to  think  a little  more  fondly 
— if  that  be  possible — of  the  “ little  bulldog, 
brier  pipe,”  that  each  and  every  one  owns. 

It  is  as  follows  ; 

MY  PIPE. 

Two  years  old,  this  little  fellow. 

Yet  he’s  strong  and  sweet  and  mellow. 

Yesterday,  today,  tomorrow. 

Always  sharing  joy  and  sorrow. 

Sucking  by  me  like  a brother. 

Soothing  far  more  than  a mother. 

Two  years  old,  and  yet  quite  ripe — 

My  little  bulldog,  brier  pipe. 

Yes,  he  goes  to., church  on  Sunday 
(Oftentimes  to  worse  on  Monday); 

Then,  of  course,  he's  under  cover. 

Yet  this  patient  little  lover. 

Grumbling,  hateful  ways  disdaining. 

Ne’er  was  known  to  be  complaining. 

Two  years  old,  yet  strong  and  ripe — 

My  little  bulldog,  brier  pipe. 

Over  there  at  Charlie’s  soaking. 

Round  a social  table  smoking. 

Pouring  over  analytics. 

Talking  foot-ball  with  the  critics. 

Making  love  to  German  lasses. 

Walking  ’midst  the  crowded  masses. 

He  is  with  me  strong  and  ripe. 

My  little  bulldog,  brier  pipe. 

Cheer  and  comfort  always  lending 
With  his  curling  smoke  ascending  ; 

Never  cold  and  apathetic. 

Always  warm  and  sympathetic. 

He  and  I are  single-hearted. 

He  and  I have  never  parted. 

Yes,  I love  this  strong,  this  ripe. 

This  little  bulldog,  brier  pipe. — F.  S.  Camp. 


TABLE. 

“ Lost  Love”  is  the  other  verse  from  The 
Burr,  it  appears  anonymously. 

LOST  LOVE. 

In  my  heart  a silent  chamber. 

No  one  dwells  there,  no'  one  enters. 

From  the  walls  the  busy  spiders  drop  and  spin 
their  webs  of  gauze. 

Watch  and  weave  in  vain  endeavor. 

Weak  and  dying,  fall  forever, 

While  the  gray  dust  sifts  and  settles,  all  along 
the  barren  floors. 

Once  it  w'as  the  scene  of  splendor. 

Light  and  gladness,  joy  and  glory. 

There  my  princess  dwelt  in  beauty,  never  seen 
on  earth  before; 

And  the  candles  by  the  Are 
Leaped  and  quivered  with  desire. 

Joy  that  she  should  look  upon  them,  longed  to 
feel  her  presence  more. 

By  the  ancient  carven  portal 
Hangs  the  key  now  rusted,  broken. 

And  across  the  bare  garret  windows  stretch 
the  curtains,  old  and  thin  ; 

Time  has  dimmed  them,  moths  have  eaten. 
Winter  storms  have  tossed  and  beaten 
In  my  chamber,  silence,  darkness;  sunshine 
never  enters  in. 

These  two  from  The  Burr  are  among  the 
best,  The  Table  thinks. 

The  verse  on  the  fly-leaf  taken  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Weekly  is  an  admirable 
one  and  aptly  serves  to  describe  the  contents 
of  the  book.  It  is  as  follows  : 
carpe  diem. 

In  college  verse,  in  equal  share. 

Love,  fun  and  wine  are  everywhere ; 

Here  walks  with  shaking  sides  the  clown. 

And  here,  in  solemn  cap  and  gown, 

Cupid  usurps  the  teacher’s  chair  ; 

And  every  maid  is  debonair. 

And  motley  is  the  only  wear, 

Gambrinus’  wreath  the  only  crown. 

In  college  verse. 

Ah,  bright  the  flowers  that  blossom  there  ; 

Ah,  light  the  hours  and  free  from  care; 

Banished  the  sigh,  forgot  the  frown. 

The  restless  ghosts  that  will  not  down  ; 

And  youth  is  gay,  and  life  is  fair. 

In  college  verse.  — James  Weber  Linn. 
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— Springfield  Baldwin,  ’96,  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a position  with  the  Ramapo  IronWorks, 
Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

— H.  H.  Newton,  ’97,  is  with  Cresson  & Co., 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— M.  Bernstein,  ’96,  is  with  the  Pencoyd  Iron 
Co.,  Pencoyd,  Pa. 

— L.  Diven,  ’97,  is  with  the  LaFrance  Engine 
Co.,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— E.  S.  Cunningham,  ’96,  is  with  the  Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma  & Gulf  R.R.,  South  McAllister, 
Ind.  Territory. 

— E.  P.  Roundey,  ’97,  is  with  VV.  C.  Bacot, 
Civil  Engineer,  New  York  City. 


— C.  B.  Flory,  ’96,  is  with  the  Link  Belt 
Engineering  Co.,  Nicetown,  Pa. 

— C.  VV.  Thorn,  ’97,  is  with  the  Engineering 
Corps  of  the  Department  of  Sewers,  VVashingf- 
ton,  D.  C. 

— IL  L.  Cooke,  ’96,  is  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  New  York  City. 

— PP  O.  Warner,  ’94,  is  Traveling  Inspector 
of  Materials  and  Construction,  in  this  country, 
for  the  Japanese  Government. 

— T.  M.  Clinton,  ’97,  is  making  active  prepa- 
rations to  start  for  the  Klondike  gold  fields  in 
April  of  1898. 

— A.  D.  Oberly,  ’96,  is  with  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Co.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

— G.  L.  Yates,  ’97,  is  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  New  York  City. 

— H.  A.  Reid,  ’96,  is  with  the  Youngstown 
Bridge  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

— J.  E.  Slade,  ’97,  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a large  masonry  dam,  at  Pasadena 
Cal. 

— A.  P.  Jenks,  ’97,  is  with  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A HINT  OF  SUMMER. 

Close  by  the  lightly  passing  spring 
At  touch  of  eve  I love  to  lie; 

Afar  all  thought  of  day  I fling, 

And  watch  the  dead  leaves  floating  by. 

Sometimes  amid  the  eddying  waves 
A hint  of  summer  days  I see, 

A greening  spray  old  Autumn  braves 
And  wakens  memories  in  me. 

Too  soon  all  stoled  in  softest  white 
The  pines  will  sway  above  my  head, 

And  summer  with  its  mellow  light, 

Its  flowers,  and  its  green  leaves,  be  dead 

— Nassau  Lit. 


A LECTURE  ROOM  BALLAD. 

When  Plato  taught  the  ancient  Greek 
’E  ’ad  a string  of  yarns  to  tell, 

’Bout  one  for  ev'ery  page  ’e’d  speak. 

The  Greek  ’e  ’eard  and  laughed  like  ’ell. 

The  Greek  ’e  knew  them  yarns  was  dead. 

And  Plato  knowed  ’e  knew,  what’s  wuss. 

But  ’is  exams  ’ung  o’er  ’is  ’ead. 

And  so  he  laughed, — the  same  as  us. 

So,  when  “The  Doctor’’  springs  some  tale. 
That’s  kicked  about  since  Gawd  knows  when. 
We  do  not  yawn  to  show  it’s  stale. 

But  laugh  like  ’ell, — the  same  as  then. 

— The  Morningside. 
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FLUTTERS. 

There  fluttered  in,  my  window  through 
A dainty  leaf  of  autumn  hue. 

“ Is  it  a message,  Leaf,  thou  hast? 

What  does  thy  fluttering  in  forecast  ?” 

Thus  gazing  out,  aroused  from  thought, 

My  eye  a bit  of  color  caught ; 

There  fluttered  in  the  garden  fair 
Two  gauzy  wings  as  light  as  air. 

There  fluttered  in  through  rustic  gate 
Some  gauzy  skirts.  After  her  mate. 

The  butterfly.  Ah,  how  I start ! 

There  fluttered  in  my  breast — a heart ! — Ex. 


DAWN. 

I awoke  and  found  my  windows 
Yellow  with  the  dawn  ; 

I stood  and  looked  on  shadowy  trees 
Across  a dusky  lawn  ; 

The  morning-star  was  shining. 

And  all  but  it  were  gone. 

Intolerable  brilliance 
Burned  in  that  small  fire, — 

But  then  a robin  far  away. 

Awakened  by  desire. 

Fluted  a ghostly  lyric. 

And  aroused  the  singing  choir.  — Ex. 


A i.ady’s  face. 

One  night  I saw  a lady’s  face 
Of  haughty  grace. 

The  lady  was  so  radiant,  so  fair, 

I do  declare 

I fell  in  love  with  her  at  sight. 

Unlucky  wight. 

Her  station  was  so  far  above  me. 

How  could  she  love  me  ! 

She  did  indeed  look  down  on  me 
01  low  degree; 

But  she  did  not  speak  even  a word 
As  I had  heard. 

Of  me  alas  she  thought  not. 

Or  she  recked  not. 

You  ask  who  was  this  maid 
Of  high  degree  ? 

Gaze  heavenward  some  fair  night 

And  you  will  see.  — Ex. 


TO  A SCARLET  POPPY. 

Spendthrift  poppy,  go  gayly  pouring  your  petals  down, 
Teai  ing  to  rags  your  ruffles,  spoiling  your  scarlet  gov\  n. 
Was  it  so  lightly  given — gift  of  the  summer  sun — 

You  tossed  away  the  guerdon,  flinging  it  off  for  fun? 
Or  did  the  wild  wind  woo  you,  lure  you  with  laughing 
love. 

Kiss  you  and  leave  you,  the  jester,  reft  of  your  treas- 
ure-trove ? — The  Mount  Holyoke. 


SAYONORA. 

Good-night ! See  how  my  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 
Shall  it  be  for  ever  and  ever,  or  only  till 
Time  hath  wrought  great  work  upon  you  to  fulfill 
The  measure  of  the  sorrow  of  the  years  ? 

And  once  more  I kiss  you.  Do  not  cry. 

Who  knows  what  is  beyond  the  Western  sea. 

At  the  portals  of  the  long  Eternity 
Where  Love  and  Life  touch  lips  and  never  die? 

Look  forth  into  the  Future,  and  think  not 
LTpon  the  shattered  shadows  of  the  Past, 

When  the  blue  heaven  with  clouds  is  overcast. 
And  nothing  is  but  sorrow  and  regret. 

And  longing  for  the  blessing  to  forget. 

And  looking  for  some  happiness  at  last ! 

— The  Red  and  Blue. 


NEXT  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

A rattling  kick-off  down  the  wind  ; 

Caught : and  a sudden  fall; 

A pile  of  squirming  legs  and  arms; 

And  Stanford  had  the  ball. 

And  now  they’re  at  it  thick  and  fast. 
They’re  tackling  hard  and  low ; 

Now  our  men  win  the  slippery  sphere; 
And  the  score  begins  to  grow. 

Right  through  the  line  ! a splendid  run  ! 

We  cheer  with  might  and  main,— 

A dreadful  loss  ! confound  the  luck ! 

We  wish  it  wouldn’t  rain ! 

And  so  with  eager  hearts  and  eyes 
We  watch  the  noble  strife, 

And  count  the  fervent  moments  there 
The  best  spent  part  of  life. 

— Occident. 


AN  ABBREVIATED  INCIDENT. 

There  was  a young  lady  in  Fla. 

Who  thought  that  the  climate  was  ha. 

Than  that  down  in  Me., 

So  she  took  the  first  tre. ; 

Now  she  longs  for  a region  that’s  ta. — Ex. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  twilight  gloom, 

Perhaps  it  was  the  buds  in  bloom 
Upon  her  breast  that  night, 

That  made  me  dare  to  stoop  and  press 
Upon  her  lips'  soft  loveliness 
A kiss — ah,  rare  delight ! 

I trembled  at  my  hardihood. 

As  she  before  me  blushing  stood. 

“ Forgive  me,  dear,"  I said, 

“ I know  I’ve  hurt  \our  feelings.  Sweet." 

Her  injured  glance  I dared  not  meet, 

But  walked  with  downcast  head. 

When  at  the  gate  I coldly  said 
“ Good-night,”  she  raised  her  lovely  head. 

And  soft  I heard  her  say, 

“You  might— you  might,  dear,”  [smiling  then] 

" Just  hurt  my  feelings  once  again 

Before  you  go  away.”  — Ex. 
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THOMAS  MESSINGER  DROWN,  LL.D.,  President. 


The  University  offers  the  following  Courses  ; 

• /.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

1.  The  Classical  Course. 

2.  The  Latin-Scientific  Course. 

3.  The  Course  in  Science  and  Letters. 

//.  IN  TECHNOLOGY. 

1 . The  Course  in  Civil  Eno^ineeriiiR. 

o o 

2.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  Enmneenncr. 

o o 

3.  4.  The  Course  in  Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy. 

5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

6.  The  Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 

The  University  is  situated  at  South  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Reading  (North  Pennsylvania)  Railroads. 
New  York  is  ninety-two  and  Philadelphia  fifty-seven  miles  distant. 

For  further  information  and  for  Register,  address 


The  President  of  the  University. 


